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ABSTRACT 

Addressed is the administrative dilemma of 
principals' and teachers' sharing decision-making and its effect on 
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response, in addition, doctoral candidates observed interactions of 
principals and teachers in each school. Findings indicate that 
supervision and distribution of authority are processes that can 
enhance teacher control. Their correlates, amenability to control and 
mutual adjustment, are organizatonal characteristics that contribute 
to a mo.:e positive and probably more productive environment. It was 
evident that administrators resist snared decision-making because of 
its apparent inconsistency with strong instructional lead-.ership. (30 
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INTRODUCTION 

Words and terms such as collegiallty, collaboration, shared decision- making, teacher 
empowerment and participatory management have infiltrated the language of educational 
administration. It is generally accepted that the role of teachers in schools must change, that 
teachers must be given greater authority to influence school policies and practices, and 
recommendations to restructure decision processes within schools are regularly incorporated 
Into reform proposals. Yet. despite the apparent support for shared decision-making, schools 
remain highly bureaucratized. decision processes remain highly centralized and teachers in the 
majority of schools remain largely r** jenfranchised. (Carnegie. 1988). 

According to Bolman and Deal(1984). the choice of administrative strategies is influenced by 
concepts of how organizations shouM be structured: we construct organizations in our images of 
how they shouW be. Educational administrators' concepts of how schools shoukl function emerge 
from a deeply engrained heritage of bureaucratic control. 

Schools have been, and for the most part still are. highly centralized bureaucracies and 
leadership behavior has been shaped by traditional bureaucratic concepts. In the bureaucratic 
model, there are sharp distinctions between the roles of leaders and followers, between 
administrators and teachers. According to Tannenbaum (1968). the traditional view of 
organizational control reflects the belief that the supply of leadership capability is limited, that 
subordinates are less capable of exercising decision-making authority than leaders, and that 
organizational effectiveness is optimized b*; reducing individual discretion on the part of all but 
the few leaders. 



Within this traditional model, "strong" leadership is defined as control and empowerment of 
teachers means lass of control on the part of the building administrator: leaders lead and 
members follow. Strong leadership is evidenced in compliance not in concensus and leadership 
Is achieved - not by including teachers in decisions - but by excluding them. 

Given the radical nature of the proposed reforms within the context of our bureaucratic 
heritage, resistance to change is not surprising. To many, collaborative decision-making is 
time-consuming, inefficient and inconsistent with strong leadership. Principals fear that 
allowing teachers to assume a management role will erode thoir own authority and reduce their 
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role to a perfunctory one at best. To many principals, sharing authority with teachers 
contradicts basic assumptions about leadership at a time when there are renewed calls for 
principals to provide, in the vernacular of effective schools research, "strong Instructional 
leadership.* 



Within the context of traditional organizational theory, these dual demands for "strong" 
leadership and shared decision-making constitute a conflicting and apparently paradoxical 
dilemma for the adn inistrator How can the principal exercise strong leadership - provide the 
direction necessary to guide and direct the efforts of the teachers within the school - and at the 
same time, share that authority with teachers? 

This study addresses the administrative myths underlying this apparent dilemma and poses two 
questions: 1. if principals share their authority with teachers, does their own authority 
diminish and 2. Does empowering teachers require that principals relinquish or abandon their 
efforts to exercise "strong instructional leadership"? 

THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK AND HYPOTHESES 
DIetrlbutlon of Authority 

Review of the literature establishes a strong rationale for sharing authority with teachere. 
DeCharms' (1968) maintains that the desire for personal causation is a basic motivational need 
and the experience of personal causation is a key motivational element. This theoretical 
proposition is supported by research in a variety of organizational settings which establishes 
that the experience of individual control, as distinct from participatory decision-making 
(Morse and. Lorsch, 1970; Fiedler, 1966; Bridges,1967) is associated with differences in 
attitudes and work behavior. 

Studies have established that when individuals experience control in the work environment, 
their attitudes toward themselves, their colleagues and the work itself are more positive 
(Tannenbaum and Allport, 1956; Mann and Hoffman, 1960; Hofsted >, 1968; deCharms and 
Bri(igeman,1961; Schmidt, 1977). Workers who experienced control were not only more 
receptive but were also more responsive to control processes, the supervisor and the 
organization itself and experienced greater feelings of self-actualization and satisfaction with 
work and the work environment. 
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Distribution of authority has also been associated with qualitative differences in performance: 
high rate of participation in organizational task situations (Coch and French, 1948; 
Tannenbaum & Kahn. 1958; Tannenbaum, 1961); greater cooperation with co-workers and 
supervisors, and higher levels of productivity (Coch und French, 1948, McKay, 1970; 
deCharms, 1976; deCnarms. Dougherty & Wurtz, 1965); greater clarity in specifying goals 
and goal-directed activity (H. Jackson, 1S76). A classic study by Cillie (1940) associated 
differences in teacher authority with differences in instructional experimentation. 
r#»sponslveness to Individual needs, freed iom for pupils and cooperation between principal and 
leakors. 



In contrast, when organizational work situations were structured so that individuals were 
unable to exercise authority, research found that there was more conformity, caution, 
unqu^ Cloning acceptance of authority and a lack of innovation (Child, 1973; Leavitt. 1965); 
perceived deprivation, high role cf A and attitudinal militance (Aluito and Belasco (1972); 
perception of dependence and subordination (Child, 1973; Leavitt, 19(i5); and low satisfaction 
with the organization (McKay, 1970; T^ nenbaum and Kahn, 1958). 

On the basis of this research, we can anticipate that distribution of authority within the school 
will be related to two dimensions of organizational behavior described here as amenability to 
control and mutual adjustment. 

PiStribUtign of authgrity refers to the extent to which the principal shares authority rights 
with teachers to enable them to exercise control over decisions and actions which affect their 
ffvn performance. The link between control and work performance is an important distinction 
because research demonstrates that individuals doni want control for its own sake but as a 
means to enable them to influence work conditions. 

Am9nat?HltY to Control i s defined as an openness and responsiveness to the leadership efforts of 
the supervisor and a willingness to comply with directives. 



Mu^M al adiUStmflnt refers to the nature of work relationships among colleagues. Mintzberg 
(1979) defines mutual adjustment as an organizational control mechenism through which its 



members collectively assume responsibility for the coordination and direction of their own 
performance and direct their own efforts In a coordinated manner toward the achievement of 
individual and organizational goals. According to Burns and Stalker(1961), mutual adjustment 
Is srore likely to occur In organizational which are organic rather than bureaucratic. In these 
organic networks, there are differences in the nature of communication and work relationships 
which enable members to exercise control over the work of the organizsition. In an organic 
network, work relationships are characterized by a high level of communication (horizontal as 
well as vertical) focused on organizational tasks. Members share information and advice 
intended io improve the quality of perfomwnce and ability to achieve organizational goals. They 
are willing to work with others, and assume responsibility . not only for their own work, but 
for the organization as a whole. In organizations characterised by mutual adjustment, members 
ertablish high standards, view themselves as part of a team ^nd work cooperatively for the 
success of the whole. 



Supervision 

If the experience of control is an important motivational element which positively Impacts on 
teachers' organizational behavior and organizational effectiveness, what are the implications for 
the principal? Does the need to respond to the desire for control on the part of teachors require 
that principals relinquish their role as "strong instructional leader"? 

The conceptual confusion over the phrase "strong instructional leadership" complicates any 
discussion Of this nature (Murphy. 1988). For our purposes here, instructional leadership is 
defined as direct supervision of teacher performance. Control is essential aspect of 
organizational life. If an organization is to be effective in achieving its goals. It must coordinate 
and direct the perfomiance of its members toward the achievement of com'ion goals. In schools, 
the principal has formal authority to exercise control over the work performance of teachers. 
Although organizations control work performance in different ways, one of the primary means 
used by principals Ir direct supervision. Direct supervision is a control mechanism through 
which the organizational leadership establishes individual and organizational goals and monitors 
actions of the nembership relative to these goals. 

The question then becomes, does direct supervision on the part of the principal reduce teacher 
authority and minimize the level of control which teachers can exercise? Research suggests that 
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this is not necessarily the case. As deCharms (1968) explains, the desire for personal 
causation is not a generic desire for control, but the desire to be effective in producing changes 
in one's own environment. For an individual to experience personal causation, certain 
Situational elements are essential. The individual needs to be able to establish personal goals 
within the context of organizational goals and to detennine the actio.is necessary to achieve those 
goals within established guidelines. They need to be able to assess their own performance 
relative to goals and objectives in a realistic manner and be willing and able to assume personal 
responsibility for achievement of their goals. Assuming that the tasks are viable given their 
abilities and resources, they should be al)le to strive to achieve those goals with a reasonsoie 
measure of confidenca in their ability to succeed. 

Supervision is a control process, but it is also a process which provides the information which 
is essential to the experience of control within the work setting. In fact, the lack of supervision 
can reduce member ccntrd. if organization fails to provide members with clearly defined goals, 
rules, role expectations and responsibilities, the ambiguity of the situation may contribute to 
personal frustration and dissatisfaction and limit opportunities for effective performance (Nord 
& Durand, 1975; Dressier, 1976). In contrast, organizational control mechanisms such as 
rules may provMe employees with more autonomy since they know what they can and cannot do • 
(Crozier, 1964). 

In this study, the concept of supeiviskm is operatnnalized using the evaluation model developed 
by Dombusch and Scott(l977). This model incorporates six supervisory tasks which require 
the supervisor to identify organizational goals, establish performance criteria, collect 
information on performance and outcomes, assess performance relative to established criteria, 
communteate these '.ndir-gs to the worker and provide support and giiidance in developing plans 
to improve perfonnance if necessury. 

Strong Instructtonal leadership as definec' here is an essential ingredient of teacher control. 
The evaluation process outlined by Do nbusch and Scott enables the supervisor to exercise 
control over work performance; and at the same time, it establishes a communication process 
and provides infomiatton which enables teachers to function more effectively within the school. 
Consequently, we anticipate that the s-jperviaion contributes to the experience of personal 
control and will therefore be associated with the same effects: Amenability to Control and 
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Mutual Adjustment. 

METHODOLCiSY 

The findings presented here were developed as part of an exploratory field study conducted in 
six public middle schools in a large urban school system. The predominantly black, inner-city. 
low-Income schools ranged in size from 315 to 720. The principals, five black males and a 
virtilte female, were all veterans in the school system with at least five years of experience. The 
186 classroom teachers were predominantly Black(69%) and Female (70%) with an average 
age of 40 and an average of 13 years teaching experience. Most had been in ihe system for 12 
years, in the same school for over 6 years and with the same supervicor for an average of 3.5 
years. 

Data Collection 

Doctoral candidates spent approximately one day per week in each school over a six month 
period, observing principal and teacher interaction in each school. Observations were 
supplemented with conversations and interviews with teachers and principals. At the 
completion of the field study, a questionnaire including the measures for the four research 
variables was distributed to all classroom teachers (N=186. response 97%). 

Measurement of variables 

The nfieasures of the variables were based on data from teacher questionnaires and supplemented 
by observational data: 

SuDervlsInq 

The items asked teachers to report the frequency with which the principal performed each 
0valuatk)n task relative to four dimensions of their own teaci-.=ng t?sks: teaching subject matter, 
maintaining control, character development and record-keeping. 

Distributing of Authority 

The Origin Climate questionnaire developed by deChanns and associates consists of 30 items that 
focus on the role of the principal in establishing work conditions to enable teachere to exercise 
control in performance of their tasks. 
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Mtituflt «ri|»stmftnT 

The measure is an 8 item -icale. based on the work of Burns and Stalker, which examines the 
frequency, of task-oriented communication and interaction among staff members in the school. 

Amenahiiity to Cnntr9| 

This measure consists of 6 questions which examined perceived level of agreement between 
teachers and principals on prtorities, goals, procedures, and the frequency with which teachers 
•ncorpora:ed suggestions from principal with respect to each of the four teaching tasks: teaching 
subject matter, character development, maintainmg control and record keeping. 

Data Analysis 

Questionnaire responses were analyzed using a combi.iation of regression and analysis of 
covariance. In addition, observational data were used to develop profiles of the research 
variables within each school. These profiles graphically illustrated the individual concepts in 
behavtoral (iimensions and provWe a validation bf the statistical findings. 

FINDINGS 

Quantitative Analysis 

The first hypothesis proposed that Distribution of Authority would be positively correlated with 
two variables: Amenability to Control and Mutual Adjustment. This was confirmed. 
There were significant differences between the six schools on each measure. Simple 
correlations established that Distribution of Authority is significantly correlated with 
Amenability to Control and with Mutual Adjustment between and within schools. 

The second hypothesis proposed that superv:«5|on would be positively correlated with 
Amenability to Control and Mutual Adjustment. This hypothesis was supported in part. 
Supervision was significantly correlated with Amenability to Control between and within 
schools; but Mutual Adjustment was significantly correlated with supervision only within 
schools. 



Within the theoretical framework, supervision and distribution are described as important 
processes which jointly influence levels of mutual adjustment and amenability to control; they 
are Integral aspects of principal behavior. Using a combination of multiple regression and 
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analysis of covariance, the relationship between the combined measures of principal behavior 
supervision and and Individual dimensions of teacher behavior was examined. Again, the 
relationship between amenability to control and these measures of principal behavior were 
significant between and within schools; while the relationship with mutual adjustment was 
significant only within schools. 



"feWe 1: Correlations between Distribution of Authority. Supervision. Combined Measures of 
Principal Behavior and Amenability to Control and Mutual Adjustment: Between Schools (N=6) 
and Within Schools (N=170). 



DA 
Sup 

Sup+DA 

* p. <.05 
•* p. <.01 
p. <.001 



Amenability to Control 



fiabttSfiQ 
.80* 
.76* 
.79** 



Within 

.72** 
.75** 
.82*** 



Mutual Adjustment 



.69* 
.379 
.64 



W'thin 
.53** 
.39** 
.54*** 



*** 



These findings suggest that If principals provide instructional leadership and at the same time 
enable teachers to exercise instructional leadership, that it is likely to anticipate that teachers 
will be more responsive to their directives and also more likely to engage in collatvarative effort 
to achieve the school's goals. 



Conseqjently. they provide a partial response to the questions posed at the beginning of the 
study: If principals share authority with teachers, their own authority will not necessarily 
diminish and shared decision-making does not require that principals relinquish or abandon 
their efforts to exercise 'strong instructional leadership." 

Qualitative Analysis 

An examination of the conditions in several schools in the sampi** ^ill further illustrate* these 
concepts and their relationship in a more meaningful way and perhaps demonstrate in a more 
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convincing fashion that supervision and distribution of authority/ enhance teacher control and 
support organizational conditions which contribute to school effectiveness. 



As indicated, there were significant differences in dimensions of principal and teacher behavior 
between the schools in the sample. These variations are illustrated in the contex. of four 
schools. Classifying scores as High or Low relative to the means, in School 1, the principal 
received high ratings on both measures, supervision and distribution of authority to teachers. 
In Schools 2 and 4, principals' rai ngs were high on distribution of authority, but low on 
supervision. In School 3, the principal receiveo low ratings on both supervision ana 
distribution of authority. Consistent with the statistical findings, the Amenability to Control and 
Mutual Adjustment scores varied accordingly. For discussion purposes, the first school will be 
referred to as the Colleglal model; Schools 2 and 4 will be described as Laissez-faire models and 
School 3 will ba the Principal Dominant. 

■feWe 2: Means a.d Ranl( Order of Supeivision, Distribution of Authority, Amenability to 
Control and Mutual Adjustment Measures by School 

ScbfiL. Sue 



1 3.73 (1) 2.72 (3) 

2 2.72 (5) 2.74 (2) 

3 2.90 (3) 2.02 (6) 

4 2.58 (6) 2.66 (4) 

5 2.77 (4) 2.31 (5) 

6 3.31 (2) 2.75 (1) 





iQ 




MA 




ACtMA 


6.45 


(1) 


4.72 


(1) 


3.02 


(1) 


7.74 


(1) 


5.46 


(3) 


4.14 


(4) 


2.89 


(2) 


7.03 


(3) 


4.92 


(6) 


3.82 


(6) 


2.37 


(5) 


6.19 


(6) 


5.24 


(4) 


4.25 


(3) 


2.73 


(3) 


6.98 


(4) 


5.08 


(5) 


4.03 


(5) 


2.20 


(6) 


6.23 


(5) 


6.06 


(2) 


4.70 


(2) 


2.50 


(4) 


■.-.20 


(2) 



All 


3.06 


2.55 


5.53 


4,32 2.63 6.89 


Table 3: 


Classification 


Of Scores on Each 


measure Relative to the Moan for the Sample 




Sup 


OA 


6Q 


m 


1 


Hi 


Hi 


Hi 


Hi 


2 


Lo 


Hi 


Lo 


Hi 


4 


Lo 


Hi 


Lo 


Hi 


3 


Lo 


Lo 


Lo 


Lo 
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Schools 2 and 4r Tha laisse7.Fflirft fff^hffffl^ 

In both Of these schools, as indicated above, the measures of disiribution of authority are above 
the mean for the sample, but the scores on the measure of supervision are the lowest in the 
sample. 

Although the principals in these schools were very different philosophically, thoir management 
strategies were similar. Both adopted a laissez-faire style of leadership allowing teachers to do 
wht they wanted without intervention, positive or negative. Neither involved themselves in 
teaclier evaluation for different reasons. One felt that teachers were worldng to the best of their 
capaWlily end his job was not lo help teachers teach. The other felt that supervision was a waste 
of time and energy. On the basisr of teacher reports, self-reports and observation, neither spent 
much time with teachers, in or out of classrooms, and little time in discussion of instructional 
issues. 

When they did interact with teachers, it was with a few teachers - not teachers who needed 
support or direction, but teachers with whom they felt most comfortable. In the one school, 
these were senior teachers with whom the principal had worked for many years. In the other, it 
was a group of lunch room "cronies" - the home ec teacher, an aide, an eighth grade teacher and a 
police officer who ran a sports program in the school. 

The principals' attitudes toward instruction resulted in a great deal of autonomy for individual 
teachers within the the classrooms and within grade level teams, but their authority in 
school-wide matters was limited and in neither school were teachers collectively able to 
influence school policies and practices. Some teachers exercised authority by virtue of their 
personal relationship with the principals, but representative groups such as the Teacher 
Advisory Councils had little or no influence in either school with their recommendations being 
largely ignored. The one principal's clear distinction between instruction and management 
precluded any collaboration between teachers and principal. His job was management (which he 
didn't do well) and their job was instruction. The other principal felt so poweriess within the 
"system" that she avoided any problems and focused primarily on maintenance issues advising 
her teachers not to complain, not to rocl< the boat and not to take things too seriously: "We'll 
always have that problem to some extent. Don't take burdens on your shoulders." 
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The laissez-faire approach of the prin-iinals was reflected in the attitudes and behavior of 
teachers towards one another, toward students, and towards the principals. Although both 
principal- made few demands of teachers, teachers were generally resistant to their directives, 
requests or suggestions. New ideas or proposals were met with antagonism. Itochers didnl read 
fnemos or foNow recommended procedures. They came late, didnt sign in, and left early. They 
didnl submit forms or keep accurate files and resented being asked. In one case, a staff meeting 
was called and no one showed up. In another, teachers remained aloof from the proceedings 
reading newspapers and marking report cards. 

Although the * , is of mutual adjustment in both of these schools were relatively high for the 
sample, they are somewhat misleading. In comparison to school 3. there were more positivo 
contacts among teachers in these schools, but the frequency and extent are far betow the kleal. 
Communication and interaction among staff members tei.ded to be soci^.. and infomiai. Some 
teachers were part of an infonnal network, some werenl. 

Among teachers, the prevailing atmosphere was described as "live and let live;" those who do, 
do and vtee versa." Atthough indivMual staff members were perceived as supportive and helpful, 
there was llttie communk»tk>n among teachers as a group and people tended to stay in their own 
cflques. a condltkm aggravated by the omissk)n of common planning time in the schedule. 

For .^perienced teachers, the isolation was ovident but not problematic. As one teacher 
commented. "I keep to myself and I'm not affected by issues outskle of class. I do my job and they 
leave me atone." For teachers with problems, this autonomy was described as isolation. For 
these teachers, there was littte support from colleagues. On the contrary, teachers were highly 
critical of one another, particularly of those who were unable to handle their own problems 
Interpersonal relationships and cor.munication were highly formal and unsjpportive and. in 
many instances, openly hostile and antagonistic. 

In these schools, then, we find principals who avoid involvement In instructional matters, who 
stay away \.om classrooms, avoid interaction with teachers. At the same time, they do not 
interfere in any direct fashion in the teachers' classroom work. They are not supportive, nor 
are they restrictive. 
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From the perspective of the teachers, the situation in these schools was not bad. Although 
teachera. In general, did not feel very effective or find their work highly gratifying, they were 
not oppressed. Teacha's reported that they feel relatively good about themselves and many had 
chosen to remain in their respective schools rather than face a worse unknown. According to an 
assistant principal, those who have worked under tyrants are especially appreciative." 

At the same time there were many teachers who were demoralized, frustrated, and discouraged; 
teachere who -used to try to do ;neaf projects' but are not "just trying to survive", teachers 
whose goals are "getting through the year"; teachere who when required to develop mini- 
courses reported that they tried to come up with kJeas that wouldn't appeal to anybody. In some 
Instances, teachere attempted to deal with problems but the overall tendency of teachers was to 
avow joint action and responsibility. Tbachere would take mattere into their own hands when 
things got out of hand, when they could, but there was an absence of intentional or directed 
involvement in establishing policy, goals or direction. Team leadere. for example, were viewed 
primarily as informattonal conduits and they dkl not seem to have or want responsibility for the 
team's activities. 

School 3: Principal Dnmlnagt 

Although the situation in these schools was not optimum, it was:.' still better in many instances 
than the last school in the sample, a school in which apparently neither principal nor teacher 
exercisad control. Teachers have little or no influence over their own work or work 
conditions. The principal clearly rejects the notion that teachere can or should exercise 
leadership authority. In his efforts to enforce his own policies and control instructior. in th . 
school, he restricts interactton among teachere even on a purely social basis. Their inability to 
exercise control in the work environment is accompanied by frustration, feelings of 
incompetence and lack of self-worth. conflict, .ivisiveness. lack of communication, helplessness 
and a lack of effort to improve Instruction. 

In this school . the principal's goals and objectives were very much focused on improving thb 
Instructional process but, in an almost tragic sense, his efforts to achieve those goals were 
self-defeating. He accepted responsibility for the quality of education, but felt that he would be 
successful only to the extent that he could maintain complete control over what happened in the 
school. Toward that objective, he maintained a highly visible presence, personally contacting 
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every teacher in the school on a frequent basis. (During 16 hours of observation, although only 
2 were spent with teachers, he managed to contact every teacher on the staff.) But, from 
obeervations and comments of the principal and teachers, he maintained a very narrow view of 
tHe supervisory process, one restricted primarily to establishing goals and objectives and then 
determining whether or not teacher, ere co:nplying with his orders. Within his organizational 
echema, teachers played no part. 

His efforts to control edended into the classroom. ThP principal imposed rigid expectations for 
classroom performance and accepted llttie input from teachers. There was only one right way - 
his way. The distinction between amenability to control and compliance is evident here. Using 
threats and punishments, he was effective in achieving compliance but at a high price. 

The principal's determination to limit teacher authority and influence within the classroom as 
well as the school affected evety aspect of teacher behavior. Tbachers in the school seldom 
interacted with other teachers in the school and, in the absence of support from their colleagues 
as well as the principal, teachers generally appeared to be demoralized, frustrated and unable to 
approach their teaching task with creativity or effort. 

There was little communication, let alone productive communication in the school. Team 
meetings were infrequent, relationships between groups of teachers were characterized by 
tension and mistrust, and teachers were not involved in extra curricular activities. Teachers 
avoided the principal, they avoided one another, and they avoided students. Since they were held 
strictly accountable for student behavior, teachers minimized contact with students both in and 
out of class to curtail any sort of teacher-student confrontation. 

"fcachers assumed that the principal was largely unsympathetic to their demands and spent a 
great deal of time and energy trying to cope with his demands and expectations. Some tried to 
wori( around obstacles to make the classioom more tolerable for themselves and their students. 
Others tried to operate within the strtet guidelines established b; the principal but spent a lot of 
time and energy complaining. Few seemed to be involved with their teaching, there was little 
variation in classroom instruction, few used materials other than the recommended text, and 
many talked of leaving in the coming year. 
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Tlw majority of the staff exported "something more' at the school. They wanted more flexibiiity. 
more opportunities for teachers to work together as a cohesive group, more choices, more 
Invoivement in deveioping curriculum and schedules. Within the context of these unmet 
expectations and ]ack at control, teachers were demoralized and both unwilling and unable to do 
anything extra in the classroom or school: T&iichers have absolutely no input into anything and 
it has just killed the morale around here." "We talk with him but we know that no one in the 
school carries any real weight with him... V/hen it's all said and done, he's going to do what he 
warts to do. That's why no one goes out of their way to try to do things because they know It will 
not make any difference... It will not change a thing. Plus, the risk is too great for any one 
teacher to challenge him - the teacher always loses in the long mn. He does just what he wants." 

Schooll: The Coltoytoi Mft^ 

This school presents a striking cortrast with the other schools in the sample. Expressing his 
belief that the failure of teachers to teach or students to learn is his own failure, the principal 
in this school focused his efforts on improving the quality of instruction and teacher 
performance in the school adopting a model of supervision which paralleled the evaluation 
process outlined by Dombusch and Scott. Observatton as well as teacher reports confinned that 
he was continuously involved in providing guidance and directton to teachers to enable them to 
Improve their performance. While cominuaily encouraging them to ever better perfomiance. 
he personally recognized and complimented their efforts. Relying extensively on full-faculty 
and team meetings as well as formal classroom observations and numerous informal visits, he 
provided feedback and technical assistance to teachers in an effort to simpliOr their work and 
increase tfieir effectiveness and would do whatever was necessary to respond to their needs. 

He accepted his personal responsibility for the quality of instruction within the school, but at 
the same timc». he felt that a success could only be achieved with the full support and 
Involvement of the teachers - not as subordinates but as equal partners in a joint venture. 
Recalling Us own teaching experience, he described his "hero", a principal who "got teachers to 
pull together. They >n the school and tried all different kinds of curriculum strategies. Todjy, 
kWs from that school are the leaders of the community." Teacher authority was viewed, not as a 
threat, but as an essential ingrediert of an effective school. 

This philosophy was clearly evidert in the administrative leadership which he provided in the 
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school. He assumed leadership but at the same time allowed and encouraged teachers to involve 
themselves in the school. He not only accepted the legitimacy of teachers' involvement in 
determinir>g school policy and practice but felt that it was his responsibi. ly to encourage and 
enable them to exercise collective control. 

The score on the mutual adjustment measure was the highest in the sample with teachers 
reporting a high level of interactiori within teams and between all teacher groups. Observations 
confirmed these reports. Itachers frequently shared not only advice but also time and expertise. 
Their interaction was cooperative. They knew what their colleagues were doing, recognized 
their efforts and praised their successes. They were also aware of their colleagues- deficits and 
provided support as needed. They were committed to the school as well as to their individual 
classes and this commitment was reflected in their willingness to assume personal 
responsibility for problems which arose. If the problem required action on the part of the 
principal, they would mal<e that clear and the principal would do what was necessary. 

Teachers had authority and they tool( control. Faculty and team meetings and lunch room 
discussions focused on instruction and Idds. Tepchers individuelly and collectively evaluated 
their own progress and that of their students, set their own goals and took actkMi independent of 
the principal. They critteally examined procedures and materials they used and often revised, 
supplemented or developed new materials. They assumed responsibility for the success of their 
own efforts and. in many cases, accepted responsibilities and tasks which were not their own. 
They identified problems and in numerous instances devetoped and implemented soluttons. In one 
case, the principal brought a particular matter to their attention only to find that they had 
already dealt with it. 

In this school, individual teachers and groups of teachers appear to independently exercise such 
a great deal of authority that it was difficult to differentiate between principal and teacher 
control. The principal dM not rely on extrinsic control mechanisms and seklom tried to directly 
corstrol teachers' wori( behavior. Nonetheless, there was a high level of control evident in the 
school. No one gave orders, but everyone knew what to do. No one person or group of persons 
exerd&ed more contrt)l than others and. with few exceptions, everyone was generally aware of 
others' needs and responsive to those needs. There was a common understanding and agreement 
among the teachers about teaching and educational goals and no evidence of resistance to the 
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For teachers, this was "a good place to be." " like heaven." particularly in comparison to 
(arwther schooO. wherethe principal had no relationship with the kids, the kids had no i aspect 
tor teachers and there were lots of discipline problems." These problems were not evident in 
this school. Teachers treated students with understanding and respect and ottan spoke of the love 
which teachers and the principal have for kids, but were quick to point out that "love" doesnl 
mean permissiveness. In the classroom, teachers set challenging but reasonable goals and 
•spoused a philosophy which called for support and constructive criticism. They assumed that 
these children couM succeed and encouraged them to do so. They maintained high standards, but 
applied them flexibly and fairly. Even a teacher whose relationships with the principal was 
highly antagonistk: described the school as " a winner: it has good vibes." Another said "They'd 
have to drag me out of here." 

In general, the observational dataor^consistei^t with the quantitative findings and lend strength 
to the hypotheses that superviston and distributkxi of authority are processes which can enhance 
teacher control and that their correlates: amenability to control and mutual adjustment, are 
organizational characteristics which contribute to a more positive and probably more 
productive environment. 

DISCUSSION 

AmenabllH y to Control 

Statistically, the level of Amenability to Control is significantly related both to Supervision and 
to Distribution of Authority, a finding which is supported by observational data. The extent to 
whteh teachers are responsive to principal directives apppears to be related both to the extent to 
which the principal clearly defines goals and expectations and also to the extent to which 
principals and teachers share a concensus regarding those goals, objectives and performance 
criteria. 

Teachers in this study were consistent in their attitudes toward the principal-s involvement in 
the supervisory process: they wanted the principal to evaluate their work, they wanted to do a 
good Job. they wanted to know what was expected of them and how their work v/aa assessed, they 
wanted assistance in identifying their own strengths and weaknesses and they wanted to improve 
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the quality of their performance. When supervision was not forthcoming, they were frustrated. 
They resented the principals' neglect and interpreted the principals' non-involvement as a lack 
of interest in them and in the instructional process in general. In the absence of direct 
supervision, they questioned the value of their work and felt that their efforts were 
unrecognized as well as unrewarded. 

The Observational data suggest that Distribution of Authority influences the attitudes and 
behavtor of teachers through its effects on concensus. If the principal clearly defines goals and 
expectations and then enables teachers to influence those goals and expectatkms. the goals and 
expectations are no k)nger those of the principal but those of the teachers as well. The majority 
of principals in this sample did not allow themselves to be swayed by the opinions of their 
teachers, conflicts were not resolved and. given these discrepancies, it is unlikely to expect that 
teachers would be responsive to the control efforts of the principals. 

The level of concensus between principal and teachers and the responsiveness of teachers to 
leadership efforts seemed largely unaffected by the way that teachers felt about the principal as 
a person. All of the principals in the sample were viewed as well-lntenttoned and good people, 
but teachers were highly critical of their shortcomings as administrators. If principals did not 
respond to professtonal needs of teachers, teachers dkl not respond to their requests. In sihool 
1. the principal, described by his peers as "Chainnan of the Ways and Means Committee." was a 
master in dealing with the system and getting what his teachers needed. He not only accepted the 
legitimacy of teacher involvement in decision-making, but also accepted the legitimacy of their 
right to make decisions and his own responsibility to implement those decision. The obvious 
effort whteh he exerted to respond to their requests was undoubtedly a factor in increasing their 
sense of control as well as the extent to whteh they were willing to respond to his leadership. 

In comparison, given the bureaucratic realities of any large urban school district, the inability 
-and. m several cases, an apparent lack of interest - of the other principals to provide adequate 
Supplies, materials and space posed real problems for teachers, diverted their attention from 
instructional issues and increased their antagonism toward the administrator. 

Mutual Adfiiatnriftnl 

The statistical analysis confirmed that while Distribution of Authority was positively 
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correlated with Mutual Adjustment, Supervision was not. Although Supervision does appear to 
be important in establishing conditions necessary for teachers to exercise control over their 
own work, it is apparent that the evaluation process in itself does not establish the conditions 
necessaiy to enable teachers to function together as a group. 

The correlation between mutual adjustment and distribution of authority, however, appears to 
be a logical one: teachers cannot effectively exercise collective control unless the principal 
makes it possible for them to be involved in the decision process. If they are tc exercise mutual 
adjustment, they need and want encouragement and opportunities to exercise authority and 
. engage In cooperative actton with the principal and with their colleagues. 

That the principal plays an important role in mutual adjustment is supported by supplementary 
analysis which examined the correlation between mutual adjustment and the number of years 
that teachers had spent with the same principal. The correlation was significant .19 ** but, 
interestingly, the directton of the relationship differed between schools in a way which would be 
expected, in the collegial school, for example, there was a high positive correlation: .46** 
whHe in School 2. one of the laissez-faire schools, the relationship was -17. 

Observations in the collegial school suggests several ways in which principal encouraged mutual 
adjustment. The schedule was arranged to provide teachers with planning time: Grade level 
tbams had common planning periods and faculty meetings and sectional meets were regularly 
scheduled and devoted to instnjctional issues rather than administrative matters. Aside from 
providing opportunity and an agenda , the principal actively brought teachers into the decision 
process both on a fonnal and informal basis. He frequently soltoited advfce and suggestions. He 
asked about their problems; he asked for their recommendations; he asked for their input and 
advtee on how things shouM be done and often turned decisions over to them. He also encouraged 
task communtoatlon and interactton among teachers, referring them to other teachers for advice 
or assistance and enabled groups of teachers: teams and committeeo. to exerris'- decision- 
making authority independently. This emphasis on Instruction and problem-solving created a 
climate whk:h encouraged teechers to become involved in setting the course fbr the school. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Given the predominance of bureaucratic models of control in schools, administrators resist 
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shared decision-making because of its apparent inconsistency with "strong instructionai 
teadership." At the same ti'ne, many may resist direct supervision because they believe that it 
Is inconsistent with teachers' desires and needs for personal and professional control. This 
study challenges both of these "myths." 

The study provides evidence of a positive correlation between two dimensions of principal 
behavior: supervision and distribution of authority, and two dimensions of teacher behavior: 
amenability to control and mutual adjustment. These findings suggest that principal control and 
teacher control are not incompatible, that distribution of authority does not necessarily 
diminish princlpai authority nor does supervision necessarily diminish teacher authority. To 
the contrary, the study shows that supervision is an administrative process which can enhance 
teacher control and effectiveness to the extent that it recognizes and responds to teachers- 
motivational needs to experience personal causation in the work environment This process of 
empowennent. in turn, enhances the principal's effectiveness as an instructional leader. 

Tannenbaum maintains that organizational control is cumulative: that the organization's ability 
to direct the performance of its members will increase to the extent that the organization also 
enables its members to exercise control over their own task performance. Although this study 
dW not systematically examine effectiveness, the findings presented here challenge traditional 
assumptions of bureaucratic control which assume that organizattonal effectiveness is somehow 
contingent on differential distribution of authority or an unequitable balance between 
leader/member control and provides further support for the non-traditional model proposed by 
Tannenbaum. 

At a practical level, the study supports the position that supervision and distribution of 
authority are both administrative processes which enhance teacher control and that empowering 
teachers, through its effects on motivation, establishes the groundwork for a positive and 
productive school climate characterized by high levels of communication, personal 
responsibility, commitment, concensus, cooperation and collaboration between principal and 
teachers. 
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